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America First 


Not merely in matters material, but in things of 
the spirit. 

Not merely in Science, inventions, motors, and 
skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in 
the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending 
in helpfulness over a sick and wounded world like a 
Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous co- 
operation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races 
and peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody path- 
way which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but 
in blazing a new trail. along which, please God, other 
nations will follow, into the new Jerusalem where 
wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path—unless 
we are to lapse once again into utter barbarism—and 
that honor I covet for my beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say 
with all my heart and soul, “AMERICA FIRST.” 

Brsuoe OLDHAM. 


This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other lands 
yearning and thoughtful; 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them in 
Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia, or Japan, 
talking other dialects. 

And it seems to me if I could know these men, 

I should become attached to them as I do to men in 
my own lands. 

O I know we should be brethren and lovers. 

I know I should be happy with them. = 

—WALT WHITMAN. 

_ “When you hear a man say, ‘I hate,’ adding the 

name of some race, nation, religion, or social class, 

you are dealing with a belated mind. That man may 

dress like a modern, ride in an automobile, listen over 

pee but his mind is properly dated about 1000 
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Will the Mountain Bring Forth 


a Mouse? 


The stage is set for the beginning of disarmament. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s visit to this country was a fine 
dramatization of the moral quest of it. In leaving he 
summed up his mission in the following hopeful and 
illuminating words: 

“T have achieved more than I hoped for. The one 
thing that was ever possible from a short visit like this 
was to get into personal contact with the President 
and to get it definitely stated in a common pronounce- 
ment that Anglo-American policy would be conducted 
on the assumption that not only was war between us 
impossible, but that our navies would not come into 
conflict with each other. 

“We have both reiterated our adhesion to the Pact 
of Peace, and moreover, have announced to the world 
that we are going to apply it in our practical policy. 
We have both agreed constantly to keep the Pact in 
front of us, and to use it for the purpose of coming to 
agreement on subjects which have defied agreement 
up to now. 

“In consequence of that I take with me to London 
a series of questions all of which are now to be the 
subject of study by the various departments concerned 
and of a consideration by the Dominions and ourselves 
with the object of coming to agreements upon them. 
All this has been arrived at not for the purpose of 
dividing America and ourselves from the rest of the 
world, but rather, as is indicated in an early para- 
graph, to enable each of us to be more effective than 
ever in co-operating with other nations to establish the 


security of peace.” .. . 
“We approach old historical problems from a new 
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angle and in a new atmosphere. On the assumption 
that war between us is banished, and that conflict be- 
tween our military and naval forces cannot take place, 
these problems have changed their meaning and char- 
acter, and their solution, in ways satisfactory to both 
countries, has become possible.” 

His great object was to turn public feeling away 
from the suspicion and =antipathy into which the 
navalists had wrought it, to recreate confidence and 
that sense of common life the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
should always feel, and to put the moral commitments 
of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War solidly be- 
neath the peace movement. 


RAMSAY MCDONALD’S 
CHALLENGE 

Ramsay McDonald’s leadership in the disarma- 
ment movement and his dramatic peace mission to 
this country lend to his words a peculiar significance. 
With good diplomatic tactics he said nothing about the 
League of Nations while on this mission, though he 
pins his whole faith for peace to it, but based his 
case upon the Pact for the renunciation of war which 
this government has signed. He said: 

“There is one event that has happened during the 
last year or so which is a great outstanding event, 
one of those foundation events upon which great struc- 
tures of constitutions and institutions can be built. 
That is the signing of the Pact of Peace in Paris 
a little over a year ago. You signed that; we signed 
that. And those people who are always telling us 
that there are certain things that must be withheld 
from arbitration, place their finger upon the foremost 
of those things when they say ‘national honor.’ 

“I agree. National honor is a sort of thing that is 
not of the nature of an arbitral affair. I agree. But 
we have both signed that Pact. Now is there any 
peace in national honor? Is there any ‘conduct that 
is more essentially an example of national honor than 
that when you and we sign a document declaring that 
certain things will happen, that we should carry out 
our signature? How can anyone talk about national 
honor and yet contemplate the canceling of their signa- 
ture to a Pact just when it suits their purpose? 

_ “National honor prevents the United States and 
Great Britain and the other fifty nations that have 
signed it—national honor prevents them forever con- 
templating arms as an element in their national pol- 
icy.” 
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THE RISKS OF PEACE Vs. 
THOSE OF WAR 


Ramsay MacDonald’s greatest word has been often 
uttered. It is the declaration that he is willing to 
take the risks of peace. Before the Foreign Policy 
Association he made the following exposition of it: 

“Public opinion is demanding that those responsi- 
ble for governments should not only take the risk of 
war which they take when they begin to build com- 
petitive armaments, but they should take the risk of 
peace. 

“Public opinion in Europe today tells its political 
leaders that it knows there are risks in peace; that 
it knows that the assumption made between one na- 
tion and others that they are to conduct their affairs 
in sincerity and in justice does lay the believing nation 
open to a certain amount of risk. I will take it. I 
will take it! 

“TI take the risk of believing in your word, I take 
the risk of believing in your continuing friendship, 
I take the risk in assuming that you are men of your 
word, that you are a nation of honor and that your 
honor consists largely in fulfilling your obligations. 
What risk am Itaking? Iam taking the risk of peace, 
which is temporary, and in the end I will get peace, 
securely, certainly, and a continuing peace to boot.” 

One is reminded of that great declaration of Wood- 
row Wilson, in which he said: 

“T will not join in claiming, under the name of 
justice, an unjust position of privilege for the coun- 
try I love and honor. Neither am I afraid of respon- 
sibility, neither will I scuttle. 

“T will be no party in saying that America is afraid 
of responsibilities which I know she can carry and 
which in carrying I am sure she will lead the world. 

“’My first thought is not how I can keep out of 
trouble. I want to get into any kind of trouble that 
will help liberate the world.” 


DISARM 
How MucH? 


The January conference will not go far in actual 


disarming. The tentative basis for it actually provides 
for America building more cruisers. The best Mac- 
Donald hopes to secure for Britain is a holding up of 
their building program at 339,000 tons for cruisers. 
We have 300,000 tons built and building. The ten- 
tative basis proposed strikes a bargain at something 
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like 320,000 tons for the United States. The present 
comparative naval strength of the two countries is as 
follows, according to the Manchester Guardian: 


Under con- 


Built. struction. Authorized 
Capital. ships. .aucsesaer BLD BDO ». ~ sc asckeres 1 eres 
Aircraft-carriers —....-. 76,286 LS-BO0 cece 
Gruisers. i 2cusausew- eas 70,500 130,000 100,000 
Destroyer types ~------- 290,304 |e on eee 
Submarines wis seconca= 77,062 5,520 4,650 

Total, 1,293,972. 
British Empire 

Capitalships i 2<-.-- bD6,300-. fst eee 
Aircraft-carriers ....--- 92,850: ~- 22,500 see oe 
LSEWISOT He ok ee ake $11,992 ~ 66,800 23,000 
Destroyer types ~------- 159,280 26,960 12,160 
Submarines 242-5 solo 42,061 21,860 9,420 


Total, 1,845,232. 
President Hoover submits the following table as 
the cost of our military program fro eight years: 


Fiscal 


Year. Army. Navy. Total. 

1926 $267,300,000 $312,700,000 $580,000,000 
1927 265,600,000 318,900,000 584,500,000 
1928 293,300,000 331,300,000 624,600,000 
1929 320,200,000 364,500,000 684,700,000 
1930 341,800,000 399,200,000 741,000,000 
1931 350,700,000 422,500,000 773,200,000 
1932 348,900,000 452,000,000 800,900,000 
1933 350,900,000 452,000,000 802,900,000 


Before the war our military budget was $266,- 
000,000. In 1932 it will be $800,000,000. No cur- 
tailment is proposed before that date. No actual re- 
duction is proposed for us. ‘“Limitation’”-is to date 
from 1936. 

The total military budgets of the four great powers 
for the current year are as follows: 


United- States«< sccazuctaees $741,000,000 
Great Britain --seseerne Soe 547,274,000 
MrAACOt 2b soo fuses Oe eee 523,241,000 
JAAN sesgec =e J ceekee ee axxe 285,851,000 


Naval Britain will not allow MacDonald to reduce 
below 339,000 tons. Naval America compels Hoover 
to demand approximate parity. We still think in terms 
of comparative fighting strength when we approach 
the problem of disarmament. The pacifist MacDonald 
must police imperial Britain and the economist Hoover 
must build more ships to keep parity with imperial 
Britain. 
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FROM VISIONS OF PEACE 

TO THE POLITICS OF PEACE-MAKING 

The difficult task lies ahead. All the world could 
sign the Pact of Paris because it involved agreement 
upon no technical steps toward peace-making. The 
League of Nations attempts to make the necessary 
technical first steps and we refuse to agree to them. 
The will to peace travels the thorny road of fear, mis- 
trust, traditional mentality, hyper-nationalism and 
lack of faith. All the world has the will and so solemn- 
ly renounces war as an instrument of national policy, 
but jealously holds to the right of self-defense. It de- 
Sires law and judicial process, but it mistrusts them 
both in international affairs and, like primitive tra- 
ders, advances weapons in hand. 

To sheath the weapons is a sign of increasing con- 
fidence. To stack arms is to open wider the impulses 
toward trustfulness. International relations are still 
in the primitive stage—some recognized rules of good 
sportsmanship, some established codes for contests 
and even for war itself, some ambitions for a wider 
encircling of the peoples, but on the whole still in the 
tribal fighting stage with the tribes increased into 
great nations. To begin, howsoever timidly, to stack 
arms is to turn the march of humanity from the tra- 
ditional war mentality toward an envisioning of law 
and courts as instruments to replace arms in the secur- 
ing of justice and national equity. 

It is a long road from the scrapping of programs for 
immediate future naval building to a world of law 
and order with war renounced in practical politics as 
it is in moral resolution, but it is something epoch- 
making to start humanity down that road. That start 
was made when the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was adopted. The adoption of the World Court, 
Locarno and the Pact of Paris have been movements 
away from the old armed camps toward that great 
highway. Now we essay another great step. The 
camps are striking and even though reserves are held 
while the hosts move away, it is the movement for- 
ward that holds the signs of promise. 


First STEPS ARE 
SMALL STEPS 

When the child begins to walk its first steps are 
small and hesitant, and it gets many a fall. When a 
- world that has lived on a war basis since time began 
begins to walk the way of peace its first steps are small 
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and hesitant. But the little child grows until it hops, 
skips, dances, pirouettes and runs swiftly without a 
thought of steps. So, too, the nations must learn to 
travel the roads of peace. 

We scrapped a few battleships at the Washington 
conference. The truce ends soon, but no one wants 
to begin “replacement.” One economist figures that 
Britain saves a billion dollars by limiting battleships. 
If so, we will have saved as much because of the parity 
principle. Now, the new German cruiser embodies 
such marvels of fighting strength as to practically put 
battleships out of consideration on the one hand and 
as to greatly increase destructive power of even a re- 
duced cruiser-building program on the other. Beyond 
cruisers lie the problems of submarines, destroyers, 
airplanes and airplane-carriers, armies, conscripts, 
military materials, gas warfare, reserve fighting 
strength in such peace time agencies as factories, 
chemical equipment, internal credit, national wealth, 
etc., etc. : 

In terms of actual material disarming the January 
conference will be a mountain bringing forth a mouse, 
but in terms of mental disarmament it may prove one 
of the great events. 

We could scrap cruisers as we did battleships and 
still be on a war basis. We could retire on to a “de- 
fensive” military basis and still every arm of defense 
can be turned into one of offence. We could disarm 
everything but police forces, but so long as-we have 
imperialism we could turn imperial police forces into 
arms for conquest and armies to “defend” our impe- 
rial interests against other imperial powers. Sir 
Edward Gray says: 

“Each government, while resenting any suggestion 
that its own measures are anything more than a pre- 
caution for defense, regards similar measures of an- 
other government as preparation for attack. The 
moral is obvious: it is that great armaments lead in- 
evitably to war. . . . The increase of armaments, 
that is intended in each nation to produce conscious- 
ness of strength and a sense of security, does not pro- 
duce these effects. On the contrary, it produces a con- 
sciousness of the strength of other nations and a sense 
of fear. 

“Fear begets suspicion and distrust and evil imagi- 
nations of all sorts, till each Government feels it would 
be criminal and a betrayal of its own country not to 
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take every precaution, while every governmert regards 
every precaution of every other governmert as evi- 
dence of hostile intent. . . . The enormous 
growth of armamnts in Europe, the sense of insecurity 
and fear caused by them—it was these that made war 
inevitable.” (‘25 Years,” Vol. 1, pp. 91-92.) 


THROUGH IDEALS TO 
CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMANSHIP 


There is no constructive statesmanship without 
ideals, and ideals are of little worth until translated 
into constructive action. Ramsay MacDonald says: 

“The fact of the matter is if you take any great 
human cause that has triumphed for the benefit of 
the world, you will find that originally it comes down 
from the clear blue sky of idealism, down, down, down 
through experiment after experiment that has failed, 
until at last it touches the earth, and as soon as it 
touches the earth, by almost a magical transformation 
of its creative power, it begins to grow up and by 
physical means and by successful action until at last 
it establishes itself as one of the great advencements 
of the intelligent human will. 

“Never has there been a good house built, never has 
there been a glorious cathedral built, but an architect 
came first of all and conceived the outlines of its beau- 
ties and put them in place. The mason—the man who 
has been doing what your President and I have been 
trying to do since we met—builds things up so that in 
material things we might fashion our architectural 
ideas. I said the builder of material things comes after 
the architect, and without the architect he can build 
nothing that is worthy. Our dreams of peace, our 
conceptions of human justice and human wisdom, 
based upon the assumption that nations sooner or 
later must discover how their competition is to be 
competition of mind, competition of heart, competition 
of soul; how can we contend with each other? 

“We are not to build walls that exclude each other, 
but in our various cafts, in our various countries, 
build temples that will attract each other. Not until 
we discover how democracy, how national enlighten- 
ment, start from great, flaring experiments, success- 
fully conducted in good government; not until then are 
we going to have peace on earth and good will toward 
men. And only when we apply those ideas are we 
building upon the earth the condition of peace. 
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“That problem remains to the statesman to devise 
in detail a set of political relations for the specific pur- 
pose of realizing the moral condition which we call 
peace. The problem is how to co-ordinate, harmon- 
iously and not in a discordant way, the different_in- 
terests of the different nations. Wisdom, particularly 
in politics, consists in having fhe vision and knowing 
how to apply it, and I hope, sir, you will find some 
evidence that that kind of-wisdom has been occupying 
us in the document which we published two days ago.” 


OPEN AGREEMENTS 
OPENLY ARRIVED AT. 


No more dramatic exposition of the new diplomacy 
has been achieved than in the face to face conferences 
between MacDonald and Hoover on the banks of the 
Rapidan. He described it thus: 

“In simplicity, in informality, we conducted our 
negotiations, and that is the reason why in our four 
brief days we came to conclusions that under the old 
diplomacy would have taken at least as many months 
to have achieved. 

“Sir, that is the prospect before us. These are the 
problems that we have to face. That is the road we 
have to walk. Neither of us can act alone, we must 
have enlightened public opinion behind us; we must 
have champions, champions in both countries.” 

* * * € 

“This is the problem of statesmanship. On the 
one hand you get the moral disarmament. Sentiment 
is with you. Resolutions that read fair, and sound 
well, are carried unanimously. But the moment you 
start to suoply them for the purpose of transferring 
the mentalities of the people from the mentality of mil- 
itary securi‘y to a mentality of political security, then 
the poor statesman is beset by a thousand and one 
exceedingly intricate problems. 

“Now the task that lies in front of us is to go 
through that condition here. We have declared that 
no war can take place between us. We have declared 
more—that we do not conceive, cannot conceive, any 
circumstance under which the armed forces of the 
United States and of Great Britain can come into con- 
flict. So far, so good.” . 

* * * * 


“Obviously, the very first step that can be taken 
to prove our sincerity is that you and we say to each 


other, ‘We are beginning to get indifferent as to our 
relative fighting forces; what is the use of troubling 
about something that is never going to be used?” Yes, 
but as soon as that is said, the old Adam in all of us 
comes back, our knees begin to tremble, our hearts 
begin to faint and fail. 

“But we have declared something which I hope will 
protect us against the spread of that fear and that 
suspicion. We have said to each other, so far as our 
navies are concerned—the subject that we have been 
discussing in particular—so far as our navies are con- 
cerned there shall be parity between us, so that neither 
of us will have any advantage over the other, so that 
we are in a state of absolute equilibrium.” 

* * * * 

“Limit the development of arms, then what do you 
do? You compel your statesmen, you compel your- 
selves, to trust to political security, the security of 
justice, the security of fair play, the security of right- 
ness of position, the securing of arbitration, and every 
agreement made between nations consequently, to stop 
threatening each other by competitive development of 
arms means that those nationse are driven more and 
more into the judicial] frame of mind, into the frame 
of mind which finds security in mutual confidence and 
in mutual good will.” 


SECURITY THE FIRST STEP 
TOWARD REAL DISARMAMENT 

There will be no real disarmament until peoples 
feel secure, and there will be no confident sense of 
security until mankind puts its confidence in law and 
judicial process for the settlement of international 
disputes. The meat of the matter in these small begin- 
nings lies in the willingness to take a few first steps 
away from the old trust in arms to an experimental 
trust in the instruments of peace. The great experi- 
ment is being made at Geneva. There confidence is 
slowly replacing distrust. When men like Briand and 
MacDonald take the helm of state the experiments be- 
come bolder. When disputes are actually settled with- 
out the flash of arms, even though they involve small 
countries only, confidence in the use of the instru- 
ments of conciliation and arbitration increases. Arthur 
Henderson, Labor’s Foreign Secretary in Britain’s 
cabinet sums it up in this way: 

“Ten years ago the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was scorned in many quarters because it was ~ 
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said to be so far in advance of public opinion. The 
progress made in the fulfillment of the Covenant is sa 
striking that this instrument is now lagging behind 
public opinion. Today war is in effect outlawed among 
the civilized nations of the world. The Pact of Paris 
has committed the nations to renounce all war as a 
weapon of national policy and thus an important ad- 
vance on certain articles of the Covenant has been 
actually made. I am satisfied that at seven separate 
periods during the League’s existence incidents have 
developed between governments which had there been 
no League of Nations might well have driven the na- 
tions to war. I must mention no names, I merely re- 
call the striking fact in order to emphasize that in the 
sphere of peace or war the League of Nations has been 
instrumental in preserving peace. The ever-expand- 
ing work of the League of Nations will endure to the 
end of time.” 

It is because she mistrusts that France, desiring 
peace, first demands security. She signed Locarno 
but spends a billion on frontier defences and trains 
every able-bodied young man in the arts of war. She 
welcomes a conference on disarmament, but refuses to 
consider scrapping. submarines because battle cruisers 
are retained by her neighbors. She reduces compul- 
sory training to one year, but builds vast fleets of air- 
planes. She means to hold the line until she can feel 
secure under the new instruments of law and judicial 
process. She will sign the optional clause agreeing to 
submit all justiceable matters to the world court when 
the other great powers do so. She will reduce sea 
craft if Italy will agree to parity on the Mediterra- 
nean and still consent for her to maintain a police arm 
for her far-flung colonial empire. Her formula runs— 
security, arbitration, disarmament, and the world that 
has four million men under arms will have to proceed 
on that formula in order to substitute the instruments 
of peace for those of war. 


PuT RENUNCIATION INTO 
, THE LEAGUE COVENANT 

The League Covenant, made as a part of the war 
settlement and formed in a world obsessed by war psy- 
chology, is a revolutionary document. It will take 
- fifty or one hundred years to make the readjustments 
in international relations that will make it possible to 
realize upon all its benign provisions on behalf of 
peace. Article XII allows appeal to arms as a last 
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Two Remarkable 
Books 


AND A SUBSCRIPTION TO SOCIAL 
TRENDS AT HALF PRICE 
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Wark AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY. By 
James T. Shotwell. 
This book by Shotwell is an international event. 
It is the one book to read now. Friends of peace have 
made it available at cost. 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING. By Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 


A business man who owes a revival of his religious 
interest to this great apostle of the social gospel told 
us to “go ahead” with this memorial edition of ‘‘The 
Thomas A Kempis of Social Christianity’—he would 
pay the deficit, if any. 


(Over for Order Blank.) 


A GREAT BOOK ON PEACE 
AT Less THAN HALF PRICE 


War As AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY AND 
Its RENUNCIATION IN THE PACT OF PARIS. By 
James T. Shotwell. 


James T. Shotwell, Professor of History at Colum- 
bia University, has had an unrivalled opportunity in 
the last ten years to study war and peace. He was 
the first Chairman of the National Board of Historical 
Service; he was a member of the American Commis- 
sion at the Paris Peace Conference; he is a present 
director of the Carnegie Endowment Economic and 
Social History of the World War. Since the war, he 
has lived much in Europe and has been in closest 
contact with the statesmen engaged in the task of 
reconstruction and international] affairs. 

Writing both as historian and philosopher, he 
has developed in this great book an original and 
profound study of the whole history and nature of 
war. He shows the vital part it has played in human 
affairs and makes clear why it has been impossible 
to end it, or even do without it, in the past. He also 
makes clear why all reality today is working with 
those who have now set themsevles the task of bring- 
ing war at last to an end. He lays down the strategy 
by which the civilized nations must, can, and gradually 
will, bring peace to the world. 

The hook also recites the story of the Pact of Paris 
(the recently signed Kellogg treaty), and submits that 
great_anti-war treaty to an analysis and exposition 
that is so detailed and penetrating that it may be 
accepted by students as final and authoritative. This 
agreement to renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in which fifty nations are participating, 
has often been associated, especially in the mind of 
Europe, with the work which Mr. Shotwell has done 
as technical expert in this field; and the present vol- 
ume sums up his views on the whole negotiation. 


_ Send $2.00 for this great book—a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Social Trends—and “A Short History of the 
League of Nations.” 


resort after investigation, conciliation and appeals for 
arbitration have broken down. It provides that the 
signatories “agree in no case to resort to war until 
three months after the award by the arbitrators, or 
the judicial decision, or the report (of investigation) 
of the Council.” At the recent assembly the British 
Labor Government gave notice of their intention to 
amend by making the clause “agree in no case to resort 
to war’ categorical and final and to insert the literal 
provisions of the renunciation features of the Pact of 
Paris into the covenant. Arthur Henderson moved a 
resolution as follows: 

“The tenth Assembly of the League of Nations 
notes with satisfaction the general adhesion of States 
members of the League of Nations to the pact signed 
in Paris on August 27, 1928, imposing on its signa- 
tories the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, and the undertaking to have recourse 
only to pacific means for the settlement of their dis- 
putes; considers that in order to take account of the 
progress thus made in the organization of peace it is 
desirable to re-examine Article 12 and Article 15 
of the Covenant of the League in order to determine 
whether it is necessary to make any modifications 
therein.’ 

The Council is to appoint a committee of eleven. 
This committee is to meet sometime during the first 
three months of 1930 and their report is to be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly next September. If this is 
done the League of Nations will have become a com- 
plete constitution for the world that desires to turn 
from war to the practical use of the instruments of 
law and judicial process, and it will give the lofty res- 
olutions of the Pact that instrumentation without 
which it must become little more than pious words 
strung on the thread of good intentions. 


WILL U. 8. TAKE 
RISKS FOR PEACE? 

Apparently only Germany, Russia and the small na- 
tions are as yet ready to take them. Germany dis- 
armed is like the small nations, without other recourse 
for defense against the great armed powers. Russia 
offers to disarm altogether or in any part others will 
agree to. The rest of the world wants those assurances 
of security which an armed world can never obtain. 
No one has hitherto been willing to take as great risks 


for peace as they are willing to take in war. Like most 
individuals in social reform they err on the side of 
timidity rather than on that of boldness. 

No country seems less willing to take the risks of 
peace than our own. We refuse to risk participation 
in the League of Nations. We refuse to join the 
World Court until assured that we will never have to 
go there unless we consent to go in each and every case 
and we will risk no advisory opinion by that tribunal 
that might reflect upon our policy. We reserve the 
Monroe Doctrine from the Kellogg Treaty and tell 
even South America that it is unilateral—we made it 
and we will interpret it even though others risk more 
in it than we do. We view every treaty looking toward 
practical works of amity with suspicion and usually 
bury them in the Senate unless they are very general 
in their terms. We are willing to conciliate but not 
willing to submit much to arbitration. We co-operate 
with League commissions, sharing councils and gains 
but refusing to share risks. Our aloofness makes it 
impossible for the League to undertake the solution of 
many grave problems because no one knows what we 
will do. Geneva can do nothing about the Russo-Chi- 
nese dispute because of our position. It could inter- 
vene successfully in the Bolivian-Paraguan dispute 
only because we were willing to assume leadership in 
its arbitration. All the councils of mankind looking 
toward the ways of peace will be hesitant until we get 
into them with a full sense of responsibility. 


JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT 
THE BEST SECURITY 


Without intending it MacDonald read us a whole- 
some rebuke in his declaration of intention to sign 
the Arbitration Protocol of the World Court. He de- 
scribed the drift toward war as follows: 

“People don’t fight for the reasons that they give 
for it after they have gotten into war. People fight 
because something has happened; because a train of 
circumstances has happened which puts their nerves 
on edge; which makes them unhappy in their suspi- 
cions; which makes them feel unsafe and insecure; 
until, by a continuation of that mentality they come 
to the conclusion: For God’s sake, let’s end it, what- 
ever the price or the result may be—and before you 
know where we are, we are at war.” 
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The best antidote for this irrational drift is the 
rational procedure of judicial process, so— 

“At Geneva the other day Great Britain and its 
dominions signed what is known as the optional clause. 
We have pledged ourselves to refer all those questions 
that have hitherto developed into wars into a judicial 
court sitting at The Hague. We have nothing to fear. 
If we are right we will win our case. If we are wrong, 
we don’t deserve to win our case. When people talk 
about little, pettifogging things—that now and again 
the most judicial of benches make mistakes—I know 
that that is true. I believe that if we were to arbitrate 
or send to arbitration national causes for the next 100 
years, there would be mistakes made. But balance the 
mistakes on the one hand, and put against them the 
losses, the destruction, the criminality of war, and 
where does the balance lie? Human mistakes may be 
hard to bear by the victim of the mistake; but the sort 
of thing that has been going on, generation after gen- 
eration, and century after century, and the false im- 
pression that any nation can get security from military 
force, altogether balance the evils of human mistakes, 
and if God makes us imperfect, as apparently He has 
done, I accept the imperfection of human good will, 
rather than the certain destruction and criminality of 
human malice and wickedness as expressed in war.” 


PRESIDENT HOOVER ON 
WAYS TO PEACE 

“If this agreement (The Pact) is to fulfill its high 
purpose, we and other nations must atcept its con- 
sequences; we must clothe faith and idealism with 
action.”’—May 30, 1929. 

The Pact’s “full realization also implies a greater 
and greater perfection in the instrumentalities for 
pacific settlement of controversies between nations. 
In the creation and use of these instrumentalities we 
should support every sound method of conciliation, 
arbitration and judicial settlement.”—March 4, 1929. 

“The Permanent Court of International Justice in 
its major purpose is thus peculiarly identified with 
American ideals and with American statesmanship. 
No more potent instrumentality for this purpose has 
been conceived and no other is practicable of estab- 
lishment.”—March 4, 1929. 

“The men of vision at the peace conference were 
steadfast for certain dominant ideals that mark this 
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conference apart from all others; first, that this settle- 
ment should remove as many of the immediate causes 
of war as possible by destroying enemy domination 
over other races; second, by establishing the new 
governments on a democratic basis so that wars should 
not be made by autocracies for the profit of their 
class; third, that there should be established a world 
council—the League. 

“In such a League these newly-liberated peoples 
could find some measures of protection from invasion. 
Here, with the stimulation of the world conscience 
awakened by this war, there could be hope that the 
wrongs among other peoples could be brought for 
discussion and negotiation. Here, if aggression were 
undertaken, the public opinion of the world could be 
enlightened and the aggressor could be made an out- 
cast from the society of the civilized nations. Thus 
only could something constructive be done to end war. 

“This is an aspiration which has been rising in 
the hearts of all the world. It has become an insist- 
ence in the minds of all those in the world to whom 
the lives of our sons are precious, to all those to whom 
civilization is a thing to be safeguarded, and all those 
who see no hope for the amelioration of the misery of 
those who toil if Peace cannot be maintained. To 
form a League of Nations for this purpose has been 
proposed by the leaders of both our great parties time 
and again. It has been proposed by leading spirits 
in all civilized nations. It belongs to no one man. 
It comes from the heart and mind of the world.”— 
October 2, 1919. 


: Pie will print fuller extracts in the January num- 
er. 
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“The citizens of the oldest Democracy in Europe 
have been profoundly impressed by the immortal 
words in which you have set forth the duties of a 
new humanity and laid down the principles of a So- 
ciety of Nations based, not on force, but on Justice, 
Liberty and Right. 

“They will ever remember that you have pro- 
claimed that guarantees exchanged. must neither rec- 
ognize nor imply a difference between big nations and 
small, between those that are powerful and those that 
a weak.”—The People of Switzerland to Woodrow 
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Will the Church Lead? 


This unwillingness to take the risks of peace 
reaches down into the church life of our country and 
strikes it with a semi-palsy. The churches were for 
a League to Enforce Peace until even a much less 
heroic actual League was made the football of parti- 
Sanship, and since then the churches have, for the 
most part, trailed partisanship and given party lead- 
ers the right of way. There are signs that religious 
leadership is garnering moral courage, but until it can 
break with party and all the powers that be for the 
sake of holding aloft its ideals the guerdon is stricken 
from its hands and the banners of the Prince of Peace 
will trail those of the God of War. 

The Church Peace Conference held in Columbus, 
Ohio, in March, 1929, representing the organized peace 
agencies of thirty-five denominations, recommended 
to the churches the following resolutions for adoption: 

1. Condemnation of resort to war as sin and re- 
fusal henceforth to be used as an agency or instrument 
in its support. 


2. Loyal acceptance of the spirit and intent of - 


the Pact. 

3. Support of the Government. in international co- 
operation in the development as rapidly as practicable 
of the required agencies and procedures for the just 
and peaceful settlement of all controversies, such as 
Judicial Settlement, Arbitration, Conciliation and Con- 
ference. 

4, Support of our Government in promoting the 
codification and ratification of a system of interna- 
tional law based on the illegality of war. 

5. Advocacy of membership by the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, and 
acceptance, with the other principal nations, of the 
optional clause for obligatory jurisdiction. 

6. Advocacy of membership by the United States 
in the League of Nations, the Covenant of the League 
being revised to make it consistent with the pledges of 
the Pact. 

7. General and drastic reduction of armaments. 

8, Advocacy of the abandonment of the policy of 
armed intervention by one power on its own authority 
for the protection of the “lives, property and interests” 
of its citizens in foreign lands, and the substitution of 
non-violent measures collectively administered. 


Seth Aas 


FEDERAL COUNCIL CHURCHES 
PEACE PRONOUNCEMENT 


The Dawn of a New Era 


We rejoice in the Peace Pact of Paris. It ushers 
in, we hope and believe, the dawn of a new day. It 
opens the door to a new era in human history—an era 
free from the wrongs of war, an era glorious with the 
happiness and prosperity of a. brotherly humanity. 
The destiny of future generations depends on what 
the present generation does with the Pact. 


The Practice of a New International Morality 


The security of nations, justice between them and 
the peace of the world depend ultimately upon inter- 
national good faith and upon the practice by nations 
of the ideals, the principles and the spirit of Christ. 
National policies should henceforth subordinate nar- 
row self-interest to the interests of all. Ruthless self- 
seeking and violent aggression are as reprehensible in 
a nation as in an individual. There can be no double 
standard of morality—one for men and another for 
nations. There must be only one morality, one honor, 
one righteousness. 


Reductions of Armaments 

All nations should promptly arrange for drastic 
reduction of armaments both on land and on sea. 
Such reductions would decrease the danger of war, 
beget mutual confidence and good will and give con- 
vincing evidence of good faith in the signing of the 
Peace Pact. The churches of every land should culti- 
vate among their membership the vision, courage and 
faith essential to this program. For the achievement 
of this program the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America pledges earnest effort. 


The League and the World Court 

For the achievement of world peace it is highly im- 
portant that irritating and tense situations be dealt 
with before they become too acute to be solved. The 
League of Nations in the political realm and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in the legal are 
agencies well fitted for this purpose, agencies which 
have already proved themselves the most effective that 
the world has ever had. 

Let us all unite in breathing into the Pact the 
breath of life so essential for the triumphant achieve- 
ment of its glorious vision. 
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NEXT STEPS 
I. American Membership in the World Court 


i The Permanent Court of International Justice, 
authorized in 1921, was organized in January, 1922. 
It provides for judicial settlement of international 
controversies of a judicial nature. Fifty-two nations 
are now members. Among the nations not yet mem- 
bers of this Court are Soviet Russia, Turkey, Mexico 
and the United States. The Honorable Charles E. 
Hughes has recently been elected one of the fifteen 
justices. 

re In January, 1926, the Senate voted (76-17) for 
American membership in the Court, adopting, how- 
ever, five reservations that must first be accepted by 
the nation-members of the Court. The reservation re- 
specting an “advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest” was not wholly acceptable to the nation- 
members of the Court, although they agreed that the 
United States should have equal rights with them- 
selves in the matter. 

3. Early in 1929, a plan was worked out by the 
Honorable Elihu Root, in conference at Geneva with a 
group of eminent international jurists, which will 
come before the Senate (and the country) during the 
coming winter. It provides for acceptance by the 
Court members of the five American reservations un- 
der a procedure by which the League and the Court 
may inquire of the United States as to whether it “has 
or claims an interest’ in “any dispute or question” re- 
garding which the League desires an advisory opinion 
from the Court. The “Root Formula” has been ac- 
cepted by the conference of Signatory Powers and 
unanimously approved by the Assembly of the League. 
Secretary of State Stimson has informed the League 
that when these Powers have individually ratified the 
Protocol it will be presented to the United States Sen- 
ate for its action. 

4, The principal reasons for America’s accepting 
this plan are: 

(1) So long as the United States is not a mem- 
ber of the Court, we have no practicable way of 
presenting and of protecting our rights and in- 
terests when questions which involve them come 
before the Court. ee 

(2) An effective World Court of Justice is 
fundamental. Without justice, and without reg- 
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ular and accepted institutions for securing jus- 
tice, permanent peace is quite improbable. 

(3) American membership in such a Court is 
essential if the Court is to be a true World Court, 
and fully effective. 

(4) “So far as one can look into the future,” 
says the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, “‘only one 
World Court will exist,’ the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. ‘It is idle to suppose that 
any other permanent Court could be established.” 

(5) American membership in the Court is a 
necessary step in taking seriously our pledges in 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


Il. Ratification of the Pan-American Arbitration 
Treaty 
1. This treaty was drafted at a Conference in 
Washington by representatives of twenty American 
Republics, including the United States, and was sign- 
ed by them all on January 5, 1929. It provides for 
arbitral settlement of all questions of a juridical na- 
ture, except 
(1) Controversies “which are within the do- 
mestiec jurisdiction of any of the parties to the 
dispute and are not controlled by international 
law’; and 
(2) Controversies “which affect the interest 
or refer to the action of a State not a party to 
this treaty.’ 
2. Ratification of this treaty by the United States 
Senate would seem to be necessary if the United States 
is really in earnest with regard to the Peace Pact. 


III. Active Co-operation in Reduction of Armaments 

1. One of the very important factors which brought 
on the World War in 1914 was the competitive arma- 
ment program of the nations. At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Germany was disarmed as a first step in re- 
ducing the armies and navies of all the nations. When 
the League of Nations was organized one of the Com- 
missions promptly formed was that on Reduction of 
Armaments. 

2. Except for the Washington Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armament (1921-22), nothing concrete has 
been accomplished, for it has been found to be a very 
difficult problem. That Conference set a limit to “Cap- 
ital” war vessels and led to the scrapping of many 
battleships by the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan. But on land and on sea competitive programs 
still prevail. 
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3. In January, 1928, the United States Navy De- 
partment proposed to Congress a colossal navy build- 
ing plan, providing for 71 vessels in five years, cost- 
ing $800,000,000, to be followed by other naval devel- 
opments in a twenty-year policy. The country emphat- 
ically rejected this proposal. In January, 1929, not- 
withstanding ratification by the United States of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, Congress authorized the building 
during the next three years of 15 cruisers and one air- 
plane carrier, costing $274,000,000. 


All’s Quiet on the Western Front 


The war book by above title is perhaps the simplest, 
most ruthless account of experiences at the front yet 
written. A German common soidier by the name of 
Kemnane wrote it. More than a million copies have 
been sold—one-fourth of them in France. We re- 
print here a short account describing his mental ex- 
perience after stabbing a French soldier who fell 
into the shell hole where he was marooned during a 
terrific barrage: 

“The lips are dry. My water bottle is not there. 
I have not brought it with me. But there is water in 
the mud, down at the bottom of the crater. I climb 
down, take out-my handkerchief, spread it out, push it 
under and scoop up the yellow water that strains 
through into the hollow of my hand. 

“He gulps it down. I fetch some more. Then I 
unbutton his tunic in order to bandage him if it is 
possible. In any case I must do it, so that if the 
fellows over there capture me they will. see that I 
wanted to help him, and so will not shoot me. He 
tries to resist, but his hand is too feeble. The shirt is 
stuck and will not come away, it is buttoned at the 
back. So there is nothing for it but to cut it off. 

“T look for the knife and find it again. But when 
I begin to cut the shirt the eyes open once more and 
the cry is in them again and the demented expression, 
so that I must close them, press them shut and whis- 
per: ‘I want to help you, comrade, camerade, camerade, 
camerade—’ eagerly repeating the word, to make him 
understand. 

“There are three stabs. My field dressing covers 
them, the blood runs out under it, I press it tighter; 


there; he groans. : i 
That is all I can do. Now we must wait, wait. 
* * * 
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“These hours. . . . The gurgling starts again 
—but how slowly a man dies! For this I know—he 
cannot be saved. Indeed, I have tried to tell myself 
that he will be, but at noon this pretense breaks down 
and melts before his groans. If only I had not lost 
my revolver crawling about, I would shoot him. Stab 
him I cannot. 

“By noon I am groping on the outer limits of rea- 
son. Hunger devours me, I could almost weep for 
something to eat, I cannot struggle against it. Again 
and again I fetch water for the dying man and drink 
some myself. 

“This is the first man I have killed with my hands, 
whom I can see close at hand, whose death is my 
doing. Kat and Kropp and Muller have experienced 
it already, when they have hit someone; it happens to 
many, in hand-to-hand fighting especially— 

“But every gasp lays my heart bare. This dying 
man has time with him, he has an invisible dagger 
with which he stabs me: Time and my thoughts. 

“T would give much if he would but stay alive. It 
is hard to lie here and to have to see and hear him. 

“In the afternoon, about three, he is dead. 

“TI breathe freely again. But only for a short time. 
Soon the silence is more unbearable than the groans. 
I wish the gurgling were there again, gasping, hoarse, 
now whistling softly and again hoarse and loud. 

“It is mad, what I do. But I must do something. 
I prop the dead man up again so that he lies comfort- 
ably although he feels nothing any more. I close his 
eyes. ‘They are brown, his hair is black and a bit curly 
at the sides. 

“The mouth is full and soft beneath his moustache; 
the nose is slightly arched, the skin brownish; it is 
now not so pale as it was before, when he was still 
alive. For a moment the face seems almost healthy ;— 
then it collapses suddenly into the strange face of the 
dead that I have so often seen, strange faces, all alike. 

“No doubt his wife still thinks of him; she does 
not know what has happened. He looks as if he would 
often have written to her 3—She will still be getting 


mail from him—Tomorrow, in a week’s time—per-. 


haps even a stray letter a month hence. She will read 
it, and in it he will be speaking to her. 

“My state is getting worse, I can no longer control 
my thoughts. What would his wife look like? Like 
the little brunette on the other side of the canal? Does 
she belong to me now? Perhaps by this act she be- 
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comes mine. I wish Kantorek were sitting here beside 
me. If my mother could see me—The dead man might 
have had thirty more years of life if only I had im- 
pressed the way back to our trench more sharply on 
my memory. If only he had run two yards farther 
to the left, he might now be sitting in the trench over 
there and writing a fresh letter to his wife. 

“But I will get no further that way; for that is the 
fate of all of us; if Kemmerich’s leg had been six 
inches to the right; if Haie Westhus had bent his back 
three inches forward—’ * * * 


The Call for Disarmament Conference 


Reciting events leading up to the decision to call 
a five-power conference on disarmament the British 
government issued the following invitation to the 
United States, France, Italy and Japan: 

“1. The conversations (between British and 
Americans) have been the results of the treaty for 
the renunciation of war signed at Paris in 1928 which 
brought about a realignment of our national attitudes 
on the subject of security in consequence of tht pro- 
vision that war should not be used as an instrument 
of national policy in the relations of nations one to 
another. Therefore the Peace Pact has been regarded 
as. the starting point of agreement. 

“2. It has been agreed to adopt the principle of 
parity in each of the several categories and that such 
parity shall be reached by December 31, 1936. Con- 
sultation between His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Government in the 
Dominions has taken place and it is contemplated that 
the program of parity on the British side should be 
related to naval forces of all parts of the Empire. 

“3. The question of battleship strength was also 
touched upon during the conversations, and it has been 
agreed in these conversations that, subiect to the as- 
sent of other signatory powers, it would be desirable 
to reconsider the battleship replacement programs pro- 
vided for in the Washington treaty of 1922 with the 
view of diminishing the amount of replacement con- 
struction implied under that treaty. 

“4, Since both the Government of the United 
States and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom adhere to the attitude that they have pub- 
licly adopted in regard to the desirability of securing 
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the total abolition of the submarine, this matter hardly 
gave rise to discussion during the recent conversations. 
They recognize, however, that no final settlement on 
this subject can be reached except in conference with 
the other naval powers. 


CONFERENCE DESIRABLE 


“In view of the scope of these discussions both gov- 
ernments consider it most desirable that a conference 
should be summoned to consider the categories not coy- 
ered by the Washington Treaty and to arrange for and 
deal with the questions covered by the second para- 
graph of Article 21 of that treaty. It is our earnest 
hope that the —— government will agree to the desira- 
bility of such a conference. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
the United States are in accord that such a conference 
should be held in London at the beginning of the 
third week of January, 1930, and it is hoped that the 
government will be willing to appoint representa- 
tives to attend it.” 


Prejudice 


Reason stands aghast in horror, 

And Progress slows her march the while, 
At your cruelties and error, 

And all your epithets so vile. 
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In you there’s no half way measure, 
On one side only do you stand, 
Sending forth your biased censure, 

Crucifying on every hand. 


For centuries you’ve held your sway, 
And Ignorance became your tool, 

On creed and race you’ve made your play, 
The time is ending for your rule. 


The waves of Knowledge rolling in 
Upon the shores of this new age, 
Will wash away your ancient sin, 
And Tolerance will turn the page. - 
VERA C. MILLER. 
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